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The Library Assistant 


Editorial and Announcements 


HIS, the October issue of the Lisrary Assistant, is also the first 
war-time issue. Events have moved far too rapidly in the last few 
weeks for this brief note to be a complete statement of the Associa- 
tion’s policy. Most of our officers (and most of our readers, probably) are 
working in some form of National Service. They are still librarians, 
however, and for that reason the AssISTANT will continue to be published. 

The work of the A.A.L. will continue, just as the work of the parent 
body continues. The Library Association December examination has been 
postponed, and consequently no Courses will be held this winter. The 
Education Committee of the A.A.L. has already worked out a scheme 
for the conduct of correspondence courses in war-time ; there is no reason, 
at present, to suppose that other examinations will not be held. 

Libraries will remain open; after the first shock is over our readers 
will turn with fresh appetite to books. Our work goes on; the AssISTANT 
will go on. It may diminish; it may appear less frequently ; it is too 
early to say as yet, but we hope that contributions will still be received, 
and that our writers will continue to use their pens to good advantage. 

“sue” 

The A.A.L. Council Meeting for October has been postponed for a 
short period. The Council hopes to meet at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity and a statement of the Association’s future policy will be issued and 
printed in a forthcoming number. The war emergency has also necessi- 


tated the postponement of the election of officers and Council which was to 
take place this month. 


Our Library 


J.D. Cowrey. Bibliographical description and cataloguing. Grafton & Co. 
12s. 6d. 


Ts work can be confidently recommended to all advanced students 


wre” 


of bibliography and to those who are actively engaged in the 

compilation of bibliographies. As the title suggests, the chief 
concern of the author has been to deal with the practical problems which 
arise when dealing with the raw materials of a bibliography. He takes the 
reader chapter by chapter from an initial essay on “ Bibliography as a 
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The Library Assistant 


science or as a method ” through all stages including planning, examination 
of the book, description of title pages, ornaments, imprint, etc., type, 
analysis of contents, annotations, and arrangement to the final task of editing 
the complete work. At all points difficulties which may occur with 
awkward material have been discussed and a chapter has been included on 
manuscripts, pamphlets, broadsides, and leaflets. Works of reference and 
authorities have been quoted in great profusion and the work concludes 
with an excellent list. 

Although the book is too advanced and detailed in the ordinary way of 
preparation for the Library Association examinations, a copy should be 
found in all staff libraries. F. McD. 

“sue” 


Don’t Cry, Look! 
J. W. F. BRYON 


“I said: ‘ Don’t cry. Look, it is the greatness of our time that it is 
unable to produce a new ornament. We have learnt to do without ornament, 
we have won through to the Unornamented.” — 

Avotr Loos: Ornament und verbrechen, 1908. 
(Quoted by Anthony Bertram in The House: 
a machine for living in, 1935.) 


N designing for public libraries, architects and librarians have a lot to 
|= Whether they are prepared to take advice from those whom they 

profess to despise—cinemas and other “ meretricious” places which 
attract the public in large numbers—remains to be seen. If they will not, 
but prefer to stand upon their dignified pedestals, and so remain on the 
shelf, it will be disappointing, but not really surprising. Librarians as a 
whole are conservative ; from the books within their care they appear to 
learn little where artistic form, functionalism in design, and fitness of 
materials used for each purpose, are concerned. 

Among those library buildings opened for use during the past decade, 
how many approach the intelligence and attractiveness displayed by com- 
mercial structures erected by enterprising syndicates in the same neighbour- 
hood? Shops, restaurants, milk-bars, garages, cinemas, stadiums, and rinks 
are appropriating the discoveries of the more imaginative of contemporary 
architects and producing some attractive buildings. Libraries, on the other 
hand, lag far behind commercial interests in design, and studiously collect 
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encumbrances which finally stifle the possibilities of adaption, movement, 
and effective improvement. The majority of them are out of date before 
they are erected, the architects’ instructions going no further than the 
accommodation to be provided in cubic feet and the cost maximum, and the 
finished article being merely a rehash of a recognized municipal form. 

It must be remembered that, though intended to function as a public 
building for a good time, a library must, in order to adapt itself to the 
changing needs of contemporary communal existence, be flexible. Of its 
nature it may not be demolished nor discarded. Street widenings or other 
emergencies must be adjusted to the fact of sewers, mains, and wire con- 
nexions which are large and expensive. A logical conclusion is that, since 
the building must remain where it is, and since it must be flexible, it should 
be constructed in such a way as to make it adaptable to a number of interior 
plans. Mere enlargement entails, in addition to inevitable congestion, the 
effective spoiling of the immediate open space, and, in any event, the site 
may not be of a size to admit of adequate expansion. 


Too much attention is paid to the idea of making the new library of a J 


style similar to buildings in the vicinity. And who is responsible for the 
notion of a “ period” building? It is forgotten, apparently, that within 
ten years or less the neighbouring buildings themselves will be removed and 
local bye-laws can be applied to ensure that any later erections will conform 
to the example set by a progressive library. 

It might be too much to hope for a course of instruction in architecture 
as a part of the curriculum for the Final Examination of the Library Asso- 


ciation, but surely some lead should be given in the setting up of standards [ 
of criticism in architecture for Libraries. It would be necessary to rebuild f 


both architect-Librarians and architecture from the ground up, and the 


and ideas out of which buildings are formed. We in England need, but 
even more do we need among Librarians, a kind of Bauhaus for the training 
of a new school of thought in these matters, for a combination of imagina- 
tion and logic is what our architects mainly lack. They tend to substitute 
memory for the first and precedent for the second. 

There would appear to be no stimulus resulting from the resourceful 
experimentalism of successive International exhibitions, from the acquisi- 
tion of recent books on design, or from wireless talks. The architecture of 
libraries has not yet caught up with the books. We still have the pedi- 
ments, and balconies and monumentalized facades, which are as unimpressive 
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as they are useless. To blend library structures with dingy, démodé 
buildings surrounding them is not a good policy. 

Consider the average cinema being opened to-day, and see what a 
contrast it presents to the average library. To attract the public is the 
cinema’s obvious aim, and to do this, it does not retire behind imitation 
“Doric” pillars or discreet “ period” fagades which impose on no one. 
It announces its object in unequivocal architectural terms, and the frankness 
of its design and the cleanness of its structural line form the basis of its 
appeal. Normally, the modern cinema entrance is on the ground-level, 
instead of being protected from the public by a flight of steps. The foyer 
of a cinema, too, is usually warm and inviting in tone. Its furnishing is 
simple and straightforward, and harmonizes in a generous colour scheme. 
The cinema patron feels welcome. He is reluctant to leave. And, 
librarian designers, that is what you are missing in the buildings which you 
so frequently endorse. Yet this straightforwardness, this elegant simplicity, 
do not need expensive materials. 

Showcases are an integral part of the exterior design of the contemporary 
cinema, and with the well-lit, comfortable foyer lead more gently and more 
persuasively than any indicator system into the interior. But to expect 
such intelligent anticipation of the public curiosity, and its utilization in 
library design, would be facile optimism. Such a procedure would un- 
doubtedly be characterized as “ vulgar,” and it would be beyond the 
capabilities of the average municipal council to pass designs incorporating 
such revolutionary departures from tradition. 

Must we, then, be content with our bleak, unpleasant buildings, whose 
only announcement of their purpose lies in their uniformity of ugliness in 
conforming with local tradition, and yet have to compete with the patently 
comfortable, candid cinema buildings in their appeal to the public? There 
are cinemas with dowdy scrolls and imitation Moorish architecture, but 
they are not erected to-day, and survivals are exceptions. What enterprising 
designer of aircraft furnishes his planes in the late Victorian style, and what 
cinema syndicate permits “ ornamental” iron railings, iron frame lanterns, 
or massive cupolas, scrolls, shells, bells, cherubs, cornucopias, grapes, and 
mosaic work which we still permit on our municipal mausoleums of 
literature ? 

The majority of the public-library buildings erected in the last five years, 
I submit, show little or no improvement in external appearance on those 
opened during the previous decade. We still have those brick barracks 
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“ relieved” by “ dressings,” “ central features,” and the like in natural 
stone. I detest this unenterprising, mediocre municipal convention which 
imposes such limits on our service. The ratepayer who comes to us to 
learn expects the latest editions of books on his subject. Yet we are 
content to provide out-of-print architecture for want of vision, and he goes 
away unconsciously assuming that this new addition to the local skyline 
represents the latest improvements in architectural design. I am not alone 
in my dislike of contemporary library buildings. The Architect and 
building news, quoted in Sharp : branch libraries, 1938, said in June, 1936: 
“ Public-library building is one of the first special duties of architecture and 
one of the most neglected. Dozens of small libraries are built each year, of 
which only a few deserve a moment’s attention for their architectural 
qualities. This is not merely because many (perhaps most) of the smaller 
libraries are built without architects, but because so few of the architects 
who are lucky enough to have to build libraries know anything about the 
library service, and because even fewer librarians and the committee men 
behind them know anything about architecture or have ever begun to think 
what contribution good building could make to the value of their libraries.” 

The exterior may be neat without necessitating baldness, plain without 
being harsh, simple and not crude, for a badly designed “ modernist” 
building will be almost as great an eyesore as one in the contemporary 
convention. But unbroken surfaces and planes, lines uninterrupted by 
gimcrack gewgaws stuck on like so much cake decoration and beloved of a 
certain section of architects, designs based on harmony of proportions and 
volumes and form, these are the foundations of a style of library architecture 
such as may induce in the public some respect for the culture we profess to 
maintain. That simplicity need not mean monotony is evident from the 


success of those architects who have been sufficiently daring to omit from 
their buildings anything which is not an integral part of the structure. f 
Beauty of form is a surer path to good design than applied cake-icing f 
sculpture. Mr. A. C. Bossom, M.P., F.R.ILB.A., may be quoted as under- 


lining what I have been saying : 

“A system has grown up in England whereby at least half of the 
national expenditure on building is entrusted, year after year, to architects 
who are in the service of the Government or of some local authority. 
I do not pretend to like that system. I do not believe for one moment that 
it conduces, either from the zsthetic or the business point of view, to the 
best building results. 
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“ We know what public bodies are. We know how easily their officers 
and employees drop into the habit of keeping to the acceptable groove, of 
never, or very rarely, striking out on a line of their own, of playing for 
safety by following stereotyped and mechanical models. It would be utterly 
deplorable, at a time like this, when new architectural and structural ideas, 
appliances, and processes tread on one another’s heels like the editions of an 
evening paper, if British architects and builders were to be denied the full 
use of their talents and opportunities.” + 

Mr. Bossom has diagnosed the complaint accurately. Our municipal 
buildings, particularly our libraries, are in the main the unidealistic expres- 
sion of a sordid age, translated into bricks and mortar by prosaic contractors. 
There appears to be little of the harmony and co-operation between practical 
ability and idealism which are the essentials of a successful building. The 
main feature of architecture should be utility, not the amount of applied 
masonry. 

In the announcement of its purpose, contemporary architecture has the 
inestimable services of neon-tube lighting, and how many libraries planned 
to-day provide suitable spaces for the lettering which, placed on their fascias, 
could do so much to add to their attractiveness at night? And of those 
which do, how many strive after serifs and other characteristics foreign to 
the present mode of construction? The uses and abuses of lettering in 
relation to public library architecture could be a very enlightening study, 
for 1 do accept exterior lettering as a desideratum of library buildings. 
Worthy solidity is not enough. We must announce our intentions. 
Recognizing that variety adds interest to a building, I advocate the judicious 
application of colour schemes. Cream, for instance, will provide a tasteful 
background for lettering in green, blue, brown or, at a pinch, black or red, 
while with the variation of material colour possible to-day, cream itself is 
capable of assuming a number of varying gradations in tone. And neon- 
tube Gill Sans caps (personally I prefer green) are to my mind an improve- 
ment on the police-station atmosphere imbued by those stencil-box affairs 
with the bleary and uncertain support of lanterns whose apparent duty is to 
ensure that not too much light escapes from their cumbrous wrought-iron 
frames. 

The unwritten law which decrees that all windows must be of such a 
height that no passer-by may see into the public departments is another 

1 In“ Building to the skies: the romance of the skyscraper,” Studio, 1934, 
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source of some annoyance tome. Windows set high in the walls may have 
a functional value. I hope one day to see a branch library whose windows 
go continuously round the walls, immediately above low shelves—bu 
where this is not so, then low windows have a definite psychological effect, 
Have you ever seen Dagenham’s Becontree Branch? You ought. Its 
one of the tidiest pieces of library architecture in the south of England, 
No pergolas, porticos, Doric columns, dados, or applied monumental 
masonry—and a low window for every alcove. The effect on the man-on- 
the-pavement must be to induce him to enter. The sight of a well-lit, 
attractive interior is certainly more than inviting to one librarian bored after 
visits to example after example of the monumental municipal type referred to 
above. And Becontree’s percentage of borrowers in the total population 
is high. 

Perhaps you consider my present preoccupation with external appearance 
as indicative of ignorance concerning the best means of holding borrowers— 
a good book stock and an eager staff. And the interior decoration of: 
library, you may say, is as important as the external finish. But mine is a 
attempt to redress the balance hitherto weighted against good design, and 
as such must, to a certain extent, overstress. Interior arrangement should 
be considered first, it is true. But is the exterior ever considered at all! 
Don’t we just leave it to the architect, often a harassed and hidebound 
Engineer’s Department hack, to supply “all the trimmings”? Do w 
ever demand provision of such features as exterior showcases instead o/ 
panelled walls or seats instead of steps? Are librarians afraid of fa 
roofs, or are they unaware of the many uses to which they could k 
put? That there are definite preferences among librarians may be inferred 
from the frequency of old-style tile roofs, stone balustrades, ‘* ornamental" 
railings, pompous stairways and approaches, keystone surmounted “ college 
chapel” windows, glass framed in thick wood, and doorways surroundel 
by what Mr. Philip Guedalla has called “‘ so many feet of assorted allegory.’ 
Are librarians as decadent as this, or is it merely a proof of insufficient belid 
in the importance of design? If they will not read Gropius or Anthony 
Bertram, they might at least learn something from Osbert Lancaster. 


tecture, and materials chosen have a relationship with the purpose of 


would wish us to be. I would rather that the new library building be 
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first of a new era—a pioneer in sensible, functional architecture, than the 
last despairing effort of a defunct and discredited tradition of “ keeping up 
appearances.” So long as we are content to be trammelled by the convention 
which ensures that, whatever the structural elements of a building, the 
facade must be of a standard pattern, so long shall we be limited in our 
appeal to a public accustomed to the more subtle methods of astute com- 
mercial interests. In their buildings, libraries have a past they would do 
well to forget and a future they must plan. To erect imitations, repetitions, 
and modifications of the accepted style in municipal architecture is not only 
bad design, it is also bad business, for materials are available to-day which 
could revolutionize library planning, being infinitely more adaptable and 
what is probably of more convincing interest, appreciably cheaper. 

Now the question of materials to be used is a huge one, affecting the 
whole of tradition, for brick has been the accepted national building material 
for some six.hundred years, because it can provide economically both 
structural and facing qualities. But we have yet to realize that it is no 
longer the only structural material at our disposal. Librarians say rather 
grandly that “‘ we must build for posterity, and plan for future expansion 
and reorganization,” and proceed to use the material least amenable to 
alteration, which is merely a preliminary to saying, “‘ Why not concrete or 
steel-frame libraries?” And since no librarian could convince his sceptical 
fellows, I am risking the gibe of “ anthologist” by quoting Mr. F. R. S. 
Yorke, A.R.I.B.A. 

“ A frame forming the skeleton of a building structure enables materials 
that are not in themselves structural, but that have other desirable qualities 
such as lightness, good appearance, insulating value, cheapness, etc., to be 
used as enclosing members, either in the form of sheathing or filling to the 
framework. 

“ Where frame construction is employed, big spans can be made easily, 
and free planning simplified by the elimination of supporting walls. 

“Windows may be of unlimited length, with slender intermediate 
supports, or cantilevered, without any structural members to interrupt the 
continuity of the glass area. 

“The sheathing materials can be pre-fabricated in sections, in standardized 
units, so that site work is reduced to a minimum, with a corresponding 
increase in speed of erection. The use of wet materials that are built up by 
a laborious process on the site is avoided, so that building progress is not 
hampered by bad weather, and the (library) can. be occupied immediately 
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on completion, since there is no need for an intermediate period of waiting 
for ‘ drying out.’” } 

Isn’t that what we’ve been asking for for years? Freedom in planning 
big spans, windows of unlimited length, no delay in erection? And how 
many libraries are of frame construction? From the same source (p. 84a) 
comes another quotation, this time concerning concrete. 

“Until quite recently, reinforced concrete was regarded as an ‘ engin- 
eering material’ to be used as little as possible in ‘ architecture,’ and to be 
hidden from sight in decent work. The few architects who did use it in 
exposed places treated it as a cheap and rather nasty substitute for stone, 
and they moulded it into cornices and architraves, or scribed lines on it to 
give it the appearance of built-up masonry. Such treatment has given 
concrete a past to be lived down. But the modern architect appreciates and 
respects the monolithic nature of the new material, and reinforced concrete, 
handled intelligently and doing its job efficiently, can have an esthetic 
value of its own. 

“ Reinforced concrete combines some of the characteristics of both 
steel and stone. It has the walling or enclosing properties of stone, but 
whereas stone cannot be used for structural elements subjected to bending 
or tension, reinforced concrete can be given any required strength by vary- 
ing the mix and the percentage of steel.” 

After which, it may be assumed, some will be heard to say that concrete 
libraries are out of the question. But are they, and why? 


The main objections to any material other than brick appear to be based FF 


on convention rather than practicality. I deny that such objections are in 
the tradition of English architecture, which has nearly always been in the 
van of world trends. But this new-style architecture, incorporating the 
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practical application of contemporary theory and materials, is condemned f 


unseen, because (1) it is not characteristic of the locality, (2) it is not in- 
variably of local materials and, (3) it is not inevitably by a local architect. 
To these objections I should reply that the spirit of librarianship lies in its 


universality as contrasted with parochial insularity, and that a public f 
building functions best when it makes the best use of the most recent f 


research and the materials most suitable to the task in hand. If local 


architects are incapable of designing in the contemporary universal idiom, [ 


they have no right to expect us to be limited by their archaic dialect. In 
parenthesis I would note my belief that the notion of a library building 


1“ Modern house in England,” p. 72a. Architectural Press, 1937. 
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designed on the basis of a book’s physical form is, as a fallacy, more than 
pathetic. A book’s shape is dictated by its function and its materials, and 
thus should a library building be. Any attempt to straight-jacket a library 
into some shape foreign to its nature would be a piece of architectural 
acrobatics unwarranted by any circumstances. 

Returning to my original claim I would stress that while libraries lag 
far behind such pillars of the traditional as the churches in the adoption of 
functional design for their buildings, commercial organizations, more 
particularly cinemas, are forging ahead in the direction of better taste. 
Some may wish to read into my comparison with cinema methods a sugges- 
tion that we should use a mode of appeal similarly vulgar and crude. 
Nothing is further from my view. Nor do I wish lightheartedly to con- 
demn librarians saddled with existing fabric planned and erected in days 
when design meant mere modification of a standard pattern. I have little 
hope, even, of effecting any radical change in the outlook of present-day 
librarians, many of whom, I believe, are unaware of any need for thought 
in this direction, and in whose minds the chief effect of this article will be 
one of irritation. My chief hope, and in this I do not think I am unduly 
optimistic, is that through the ventilation of my views some of my more 
courageous contemporaries, when it is their task to collaborate with archi- 
tects in the production of public-library buildings, may be sufficiently bold 
to withstand and persuade committees and architects to originate, to create 
good precedents rather than conform to those accepted. Fashions should 
be made, not followed. 


waa ie~ 


The Cataloguing of Local Material 
JOHN L. HOBBS 


IBRARIES have long since realized the importance, not only of 

| ates and preserving material of local interest, but also of making 
that material readily serviceable to the community. In many 
places local history collections are of long standing and have grown up 
contemporaneously with the public libraries of which they form part. 
Early catalogues were brief and in printed form, being usually amalgamated 
with that of the general reference collection, and it is only in recent years 
that attention has been given to the peculiar problems which arise in the 
full cataloguing of the varied material comprising the collection. Since 
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free and unrestricted access to local collections is seldom allowed, the 
cataloguing of local material becomes a matter for major consideration, 
and it is my intention to consider the problem, not as it concerns the larger 
libraries, where the cataloguing is entrusted to specially trained staffs, but 
only in so far as it affects small and medium-sized institutions, where it is 
no less important that the material should be efficiently treated and made 
promptly available. 

The value of a local history collection and the work it can successfully 
accomplish are seriously impaired by poorly constructed catalogues and 
indexes. The librarian of the local collection, unless his local knowledge 
be omniscient, cannot do effective work without the support of a good and 
complete catalogue. But even this is not completely sufficient. The 
catalogue has a clearly defined purpose, and should not be expected to 
answer questions outside its scope. It needs to be supplemented with 
special indexes and bibliographies, and the librarian should know what 
indexes are likely to be required for his own particular collection. Cata- 
logue entries for local books will, in general, be fuller and more complete 
than for other collections. The catalogue should be made as fully biblio- 
graphical as possible, and in many instances annotations will be required, 
and in addition to the publisher, the name of the printer should be given, 
if local. To ensure style and uniformity, strict adherence to the Anglo- 
American code is advocated, if only so that future cataloguers may under- 
stand the principles on which the catalogue is based ; and consistency in the 
fullness of entry adopted should be sought. 

It is usual in a manuscript catalogue, especially in England, where we 
have to rely entirely upon home-made cards, to abridge all subject and 
other added entries, using initials only for authors’ names and shortening 
titles wherever possible. This is a doubtful economy, at any rate in subject 
entries, because subjects, especially place-name headings, are more import- 
ant than author entries in a catalogue of local literature. For this reason 
I would recommend the “ unit-card” system of cataloguing for a local 
collection. With unit cards every entry becomes a main entry ; a master 
card is made for each work, and all other entries are merely reproductions 
of this with the addition of the appropriate heading. This method has 
found little acceptance in this country, and its advocacy may seem ill-timed 
at present when economy and simplification are the order of the day in 
cataloguing practice, but I feel that it is definitely more satisfactory to the 
public, as well as simplifying the task of the cataloguer. 
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When the collection is fairly comprehensive, endeavour should be made 
toprint the catalogue, since the local collection has a potential value through- 
out the world. The utility of a card catalogue on the library premises is 
strictly limited ; but the printed form is mobile and may be sent to anyone 
interested, whether far or near. The cost of publishing a complete printed 
catalogue will usually be prohibitive, but a concise subject catalogue will 
fulfil a useful purpose at a much reduced cost. A printed author catalogue 
isof less importance. The classified catalogue in printed form, too, is more 
economical than a complete dictionary catalogue. The library catalogue on 
cards should preferably be in dictionary form, with a separate index of 
Printers, Publishers, and Booksellers (if there are many) arranged first by 
places, then by firms, and finally chronologically. One or other of the 
standard lists of subject headings should be used, and adhered to as far as 
possible. The “A.L.A. list of subject headings for use in dictionary 
catalogues ” is perhaps the most suitable, since it contains an excellent list 
of sub-headings to be used under cities. This list should be used to sub- 
divide all places for which there are many entries in the catalogue. 

In the Cataloguers’ and classifiers’ yearbook for 1934, Miss Florence 
Murray points out that the extent of the area covered by the collection 
influences the provision of subject headings to a marked extent. Even in 
a collection ostensibly devoted to a single town, there will inevitably be 
found material relating to neighbouring districts; and county collections 
will certainly contain books on adjacent counties. _It will thus be impossible 
to conform to the usual practice for subject entries, and it has to be decided 
at the outset whether place or topic shall be the primary basis of division. 
This problem affects classification even more than cataloguing, and it is 
fairly generally conceded that topography or place is a more essential 
characteristic in a local history collection. Experience has shown that a 
large majority of the people using the collection want information concern- 
ing a place rather than a subject. Both, however, are important in the 
general catalogue, and for many works the only satisfactory solution is that 
of double subject entry, providing cards under both the place and the 
specific topic. This considerably increases the bulk of the catalogue and 
the labour of compilation, but will be found to be well worth while. Addi- 
tional entries are preferable to a large number of subject references. Cards 
for translators, editors, illustrators, and cartographers must be freely made, 
and title entries will be more frequently required than in a general collection, 
although full details will be unnecessary. Transactions and proceedings of 
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all local societies and clubs should be completely analysed, both author and 
subject analytics being given. Certain works by eminent local autho 
will have considerable value as contributions to the literature of their chosen 
subjects and should, for this reason, be placed in one of the general collec. 
tions. Where the policy of providing two copies of such works is inad. 
missible, duplicate entries must be made for the local catalogue. 

Pamphlets form an extremely important item of local material, often 
supplying the only information available on a subject. Many topics of 
vital local interest are treated in this form, both for reasons of economy 
and because of the limited demand for such work. All pamphlets worthy 
of permanent preservation should be bound and catalogued fully in the same 
manner as books ; the cards being filed in the general catalogue. Those 
of temporary interest only, and miscellaneous pamphlets such as sermons 
and addresses by local men, but of no topical significance, may be treated 
adequately by a careful policy of selective cataloguing. Government 
publications, local Acts of Parliament, and pamphlets issued by the various 
local government offices all require full treatment. Closely allied to 
pamphlets are newspaper and periodical clippings. Local newspapers are 
naturally filed and bound for permanent preservation, so that their catalogu- 
ing is merely a matter of following the appropriate rules, but an additional 
subject card should be entered under the place where the newspaper is 
published. News of local interest, however, often appears in general 
newspapers, and clippings thus become important. They are frequently 
mounted in guard books, and if each book deals with one subject and the 
clippings are all from one paper, they may be catalogued as books—author 
entry being under the name of the newspaper. If the clippings have been 
collected by one man, his name should be used as author. Loose clippings 
should be arranged by places and subjects, and subject entries made if the 
importance of the material justifies this. Broadsides, too, should be en- 
tered in the catalogue, unless the collection is large, in which case a special 
calendar will be necessary. Old broadsides are extremely valuable and must 
be treated like books, with author, subject, and, frequently, title entries. 
Many are anonymous, when the title card will be substituted for the 
author entry. 

Manuscript material will form an important part of any local collection 
which aims at completeness. The elementary principle governing the care 
of archives and manuscripts is that each collection or series must be treated 
as an organic whole, and kept intact. With archive material proper.I do 
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not propose to deal, since it is a matter for special consideration, but 
manuscripts occasionally find their way into the local collection, and until 
the formation of a local Record Office they must be preserved and cata- 
logued. If the library is fortunate enough to possess many manuscripts, 
they should be separately calendared. Important local manuscripts may 
also be entered in the card catalogue, and it is desirable that this should be 
done. When the library has but few manuscripts a special calendar will 
not be needed and they may be entered in the.catalogue in the same manner 
as books. If a special calendar is made, entries should be arranged first 
by place and then chronologically, but for full treatment this should be 
supplemented by an author file and a subject index. 

Maps and plans may be entered individually in the general catalogue 
but the cards will need to be distinguished from book entries in some 
manner. In a small collection their cataloguing presents no difficulties, 
main entry being under the cartographer in accordance with the Anglo- 
American code rule, with an added entry for the engraver and a subject 
card under the place and, possibly, the subject. Frequently on old maps no 
cartographer is named, in which case the publisher or engraver will be used 
asauthor. Important inset maps must be treated like analytics and cata- 
logued separately. Perhaps the most difficult problem encountered in the 
cataloguing of maps is that of assigning the correct date to those which lack 
this essential item. In this respect a good knowledge of local history, 
especially of place-names and the successive changes in their spelling, will 
often prove useful in supplying the date of a local map. The style and 
letterpress of a map ; the physical qualities of the paper and its watermark ; 
or features shown on the map itself also assist the cataloguer to give an 
approximate date, while maps extracted from printed works may be dated 
by tracing the correct edition of the book. The essential information for a 
map entry includes cartographer, title, engraver, publisher, date, size, and 
scale. The entries in the catalogue should be arranged under each place ~ 
in chronological order, with alphabetical sub-arrangement when more than 
one entry appears under a date. 

Photographs and prints will not require cards in the catalogue, for they 
would expand it out of all proportion. A separate index on cards should be 
made, but since photographers and engravers are of slight importance, only 
subject entries will be necessary. Here again the thorny question of sub- 
ject versus place crops up. Will the reader require all the. photos of 
baptismal fonts in the county, or will he rather enquire for all photos 
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relating to a particular place? Anyone with experience in local work will 
know that types are likely to be encountered, and two indexes would seem 
to be essential. If the illustrations are not allowed out on loan this may be 
obviated by classifying by subject, and indexing under place, or vice versa, 
One type of query is then answered by the index, and the other by the 
classified arrangement. In cataloguing prints the name of the photographer 
or engraver should be used as an author heading ; its omission is neither 
satisfactory nor is it fair to the photographer. A fairly detailed description 
of each illustration should be given, and it is essential that each photograph 
should be dated as accurately as possible. The date of a print or photo- 
graph may have the utmost value to future historians. Portraits of local 
celebrities merely require an alphabetical name index, but Miss Murray 
suggests that it would be wise to designate the type of each portrait, such as 
bust, profile, etc., and the card should state briefly the connexion of the 
person with the county. 

Charters and deeds properly come into the domain of the archivist, and 
large libraries usually entrust their collections to an assistant specially 
trained in the administration of archives and the necessary paleographical 
and linguistic studies. But even small libraries acquire such material, and 
they need indexing if they are to be useful to the public. Deeds are to be 
indexed in a special calendar, but references to this calendar may be made in 
the catalogue under each place represented therein. To calendar deeds 
effectively demands facility in the reading of court hand and medieval 
Latin, French, and English, in addition to a slight knowledge of old legal 
terms. A careful digest of each document should be made, although very 
early deeds may with advantage be transcribed in full. Each abstract 
should include the name of the place to which the document refers ; the 
nature and description of the document ; its date; and description of the 
seals attached, if any. The main entry will be under place, and arrange- 
ment should follow the method prescribed by the Master of the Rolls, first 
under county, then by parishes and individual manors, and finally in 
chronological order under each manor. Where several places occur in 
one document, entry should be made under the place which is mentioned 
first in the deed, and to that place references may be added under all other 
places mentioned. No further entries are needed, but brief indexes of 
names, places, and perhaps subjects, are requisite to complete the calendar. 
To be of maximum value the index of names should include both the parties 
and the witnesses to deeds ; it will then be extremely useful to students of 
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local family history and genealogy. The index to subjects will contain the 
topics to which the deeds refer, such as bridges, chantries of mills, and 
unusual legal terms and similar matters. Standard-size catalogue cards are 
of little use for a deed calendar, and loose-leaf ledgers are better suited to the 
purpose, while still permitting the intercalation of fresh matter in its correct 
order. The desirability of a uniform method for cataloguing deeds has 
induced the British Records Association to undertake an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the matter, resulting in the system outlined in the Report on cata- 
loguing deeds which should be adopted, in its essentials, for all future work 
of this nature. 

In addition, further special indexes may be compiled. These will be 
dictated by local conditions, and it may be said that any index which 
enhances the value of the collection and renders its material more readily 
available justifies the labour involved in its compilation. For example, 
we have in Derby a collection of about 7,500 biographical clippings and 
obituary notices, filed alphabetically in loose-leaf folders, the whole serving 
as a dictionary of local biography. Another index which I have found 
useful is an alphabetical index to all the pedigrees in the collection, both 
printed and manuscript, whether in books or loose. Such an index is 
invaluable to local students, for the printed indexes to pedigrees include 
only a minute portion of the available material. A gazetteer or index 
comprising all place-names and other features to be found on the six-inch 
Ordnance Survey maps for the county has likewise been well used and 
appreciated. A separate card index to the contents of local newspapers is 
another important asset for the local library, and further instances of such 
special indexes could doubtless be multiplied from the experiences of 
other libraries. 

“sae” 


Students’ Problems 
F. McDONALD 


R. HALLIDAY has handed over these pages to me this month, 
and I am taking the opportunity to deal with some special 
problems of 


THE EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL CATALOGUING 
System, no less than in other things, improves a candidate’s chances of 
success in the Library Association examinations, and this is especially true 
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of the practical examination in cataloguing. It is impossible to avoid the 
trivial errors and omissions which mar many an otherwise good set of 
answers unless a plan, covering all points, has been previously decided upon 
and followed. It must be remembered that avoidable errors, when added 
to the natural mistakes of judgment, to which all are open, may turn a pass 
into a failure. 

The main feature of such a plan is the order in which the items making 
up a prospectus are examined and the catalogue entries decided upon. One 
order is not necessarily better than another, but once chosen it should be 
followed consistently. The slightest variation will create a loophole for 
error. The usual order, and probably the best, is : 


(1) The main entry. 
(2) Added entries relating to the main entry. 
(3) Analytical entries. 
(4) References to the main entry, added entry, or analytics. 
(5) Title entry, if distinctive. 
(6) Series entry. 
(7) Series references. 
(8) Main subject heading. 
(9) Added subject headings. 
(10) Subject analytical entries. 
(11) Subject references. 
(12) Author, title, series, etc., index references. 
(13) Subject index references. 


Having settled this point, the student should proceed by a method of 
self-imposed questions. Thus an author is defined as the person or body 
immediately responsible for the existence of a book. It is unwise to jump 
to conclusions. The student must ask himself who is immediately respon- 
sible. Is it the society or institution under whose auspices the book appears? 
Is it the editor? Is it the reviser? These questions cannot be lightly 
answered. They bring in their train a whole battery of joint-code rules, 
but they help one to remember the application of these rules, so that the 
short pause for thought becomes worth while in an afternoon of haste. 

When subject headings are being considered the best proceeding is to 
make a list of all possibilities under the two headings, specific and general. 
These are suggested in the title of the book, in the author’s qualifications 
(he may be a lecturer in a particular subject at a university), in the preface, 
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list of contents, introduction, or blurb, or in a sample page. No source 
should be overlooked. To take an example from the May 1939 exam- 
ination : 
Taste and temperament: a brief study of psychological types in 
their relation to the visual arts. By Joan Evans. 

“The Author arrives at a fourfold classification of human 
temperaments as extravert or introvert, quick or slow, and 
describes them in their relation to visual art. Everyone inter- 
ested in art or psychology will find her arguments interesting.” 

The following is a list of words actually found on the prospectus : 

Specific. General. 
Taste. Art. 
Temperament. Fine arts. 
“Esthetics. Psychology. 
Beauty. Art criticism. 
Philosophy. 
Visual arts. 
Psychological types. 

The next point to consider is, are there any other possible headings 
which are not given on the prospectus? In this case there are not, and in 
most other cases there will be none either. Under which of these headings 
will a reader look for the book? Undoubtedly it is a book on zsthetics, 
but temperament is also a possibility. Thus there are two subject headings : 

“Esthetics. 
Temperament. 
The references are : 
' Taste (in the arts), see Aésthetics. 
Beauty, see Aésthetics. 
Psychological types, see also Temperament. 
Art, see also Aisthetics. 
Fine arts, see Art. 
Psychology, see also Psychological types. 
Philosophy, see also Aésthetics. 


The heading “ Art criticism ” need not be used. Notice how a logical 
scheme of subject headings is built up in descending order from general to 
less general and thence to specific, i.e. 
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Psychology, see also Psychological types. 
Psychological types, see also Temperament. 


By working according to this method pitfalls are avoided, and even if 
the wrong heading is chosen, the mistake is minimized by the quality of the 
references given. The time taken up by making the lists is time well spent. 

When, at length, the day of the examination has arrived and the student 
is confronted with a virgin notebook and ten prospectuses, the fact should 
be borne in mind that these prospectuses have been specially picked for 
certain reasons. They don’t necessarily contain “‘ catches,” so “ catches” 
need not be sought, but they do illustrate a great variety of rules. So here 
again is opportunity for self-questioning. What rule or rules is each 
particular prospectus meant to demonstrate? Note them down and recall § 
the rules. In some cases the rules may be obvious. Then it may b 
ingenuity in the matter of subject headings which is being tested, or perhaps 
it is intended to reveal how a candidate would rise to an emergency, but 
sometimes all that is called for is plain, straightforward cataloguing method. 
It would be wise, therefore, to sort out the prospectuses to begin with and set F 
to work on the simplest first, leaving the most complex till the end. By 
this means loss of time is avoided at the beginning of the session and if, on § 
the other hand, good progress has been made, more time is available for the F 
difficult ones at the end. 

In the May examination the prospectuses might have been classified J 
as follows : 


Two—simple joint authorships, one with a reviser and the other) 
with an illustrator. } 

One—moderately difficult—a periodical. 

Four—difficult, including difficult subject headings, analytics, a set 
of eight volumes, and a prospectus in which the particulars were hard 
to find. 

Three—very difficult in respect of subject headings, difficulty in [i 
deciding the author, and one Government publication. 


It doesn’t take long to note these things, but I emphasize the value of 
pausing to think. A search must also be made for hidden particulars of | 
collation and for the presence of special features such as bibliographies, 
which are often concealed in a list of contents. 4 

The most difficult prospectus to my mind was : 
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Puritanism and liberty; being the Army Debates (1647-9) from 
the Clarke Manuscripts, with supplementary documents. Selected 
and edited with an introduction by A. S. P. Woodhouse. Foreword 
by A. D. Lindsay. 

The first question to ask is, who is immediately responsible for the 
book? In this case it is the editor, for he has brought together so many 
selected passages from a variety of sources that it becomes virtually his book. 
The main entry is therefore : 

Woopnouse, A S P » ed. 

Puritanism and liberty; being the Army Debates (1647-9) from 
the Clarke Manuscripts, with supplementary documents. Selected 
and edited with an introduction. Foreword by A. D. Lindsay. 
London, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., [193— ?]. 

22 cm. 

The Putney and Whitehall Debates in modern spelling and punctuation 
with many selections from contemporary illustrative documents, showing 
the relevance of seventeenth-century Puritanism to modern concepts of 
democracy. 

Next the added entries have to be decided upon. There is only one. 
This is : 

Army Desates (1647-9). 

The necessary references are : 

Ciarke Manuscripts. See Woopnousk, A S P _, ed. 

Putney Depates. See Army DEBATES. 

WuirTEHaLt Depates. See Army DEBATES. 

The contribution by A. D. Lindsay seems negligible, so no entry or 
reference is needed under his name. The occasions of the debates were the 
General Council of the Army and the Council of Officers. It seems hardly 
ikely to me that anyone would look under these headings. The possibility 
of analytics under the writers of the documents also arises, but very few 
libraries would give them, I imagine. However, for the sake of safety one 
example might be given in the examination. It shows alertness at least, but 
give a note : 

In very full cataloguing : 

SALTMARSH, JOHN. 

Smoke in the temple. 1646. ([Selection.] 
(Jn Woodhouse, A S P ed. Puritanism 


and liberty. [193—?]. pp. 179-185.) 
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A title entry is needed. This may be given in the form : 
PuriTanisM and liberty. [193—?]. 
Edited by A. S. P. Woopxouse. 


The subject heading presents difficulties. A decision has to be made 
as to whether the book is chiefly religious, political, or historical. A closer 
examination of the prospectus shows that the religious creed of the Puritans 
does not come under discussion. Of the other two aspects the historic 
seems to be the predominant. The choice now lies between the genera 
Great Britain. History, and the more specific Pur1ran REVOLUTION, 
Cutter’s rule for event v. country indicates that entry should be made under 
the latter, but the Library of Congress would prefer the former, and being 
more recent should be followed. Hence the subject heading is : 


Great Britain. History. Puritan revolution. 


An added entry might be made for : 
Liperty. 


The references are : 


ENGLAND. History. See Great Britain. History. 

Puritan Revotution. See Great Britain. History. Puritan 
revolution. 

History. See also under names of countries subhead History, 
e.g. Great Britain. Aistory. 

Civ. Liserty. See Liperrty. 

FREEDOM. See Liserty. 

Democracy. See also Liserty. 

Pouiticat Science. See also Liserty. 


Note that the heading to which reference is made must be clearly shown. 
The examiners have complained of failures to do this. 

Finally, there are the indexes. Here again the examiners complain 
continually. Students should at this stage forget how the dictionary 
catalogue is constructed and concentrate on the particular problems of thy 
classified catalogue. Presuming that a classified catalogue on cards is being) 
compiled, the main entry will be under the symbol for English history of the] 
special period. To bring out the political aspect another entry is mace) 
under the symbol for liberty. The book will appear on the shelves under 


the historical symbol. Let the symbol for history be (1) and that for 
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liberty (2). The index references should now refer to the appropriate class 
symbols under which entries will be found, i.e. 


Woodhouse, A. S. P., ed. ‘ ‘ . Class No. (1) 
Army debates. P : . Ps 
Clarke manuscripts ‘. ‘ . ‘ ‘“ 
Putney debates . ° , . ° -_ 
Whitehall debates 

Saltmarsh, J. 

Puritanism and liberty . 

Puritan revolution 

Liberty . 

Civil liberty 

Freedom 


Great Britain. History including 


United Kingdom. History . General class 
England. History Puritan revolution. 


No index references are needed from Democracy or Political science. 


Following the above plan the possibility of mistakes is lessened, and 
although many may disagree with my conclusions, I claim that they are 
intelligent and in accordance with the information given on the prospectus. 
Needless to say, the rules should be known thoroughly. Given this, a 
method, and common sense, I don’t see how any student who has prepared 
himself properly can possibly fail. 
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